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PHEBE: GIRL AND WIFE. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “‘THE SECOND 
MRS, TILLOTSON,” &c. &c. 
Pest 


CHAPTER XLVIII. NUPTIAL JARS. 

Hers, it may be imagined, he did not 
arrive in the best of humours, especially 
when he was met by his mother-in-law, 
with a grave face and a mysterious “ Hush!” 
The agitation produced by the discussion 
as to the furniture had produced faintings 
and hysterics. The delicate, fine-strung 


“ She was not accustomed to be spoken to 
roughly.” In short, here was the first 
application of the resource always left to | 
the weak, who thus find their strength in | 
their very weakness; like some delicate | 
dame, who, at the launching of an iron- 
clad, lays her gloved fingers on a little | 
lever, and thus sends the great monster 
down upon its course. After a due as- 
sumption of reserve, as though conveying 
that the whole was too serious for speech, 
the hapless furnisher and housetaker—for 
he was no more than these—was allowed 
to get into the sackcloth of the penitent; 
and Pheebe, none the worse for her visita- 
tion, though a little proud of it, forgave him. 
But he noted in her, what he had never 





“Mind, now, that there is no mistake; | 
You know 
even a maid-servant,” &c. This was rub- 
bing salt into the raw flesh. But what 
was to be done? The truth was, Tom, in 
his own way, and without any evil inten- 





7 off-hand, “Oh, hang the fellow! Making ! 


all this fuss about a few chairs, and tables, 
and sticks of furniture! What does he 
take us for? I declare, if he goes on with 
this sort of stuff, I'll have to give him a bit 
of my mind—and, perhaps,” he added, 
boisterously, “a bit of my body, too!” 

Phoebe could not help laughing at this 
idea. 

“ He’ll turn Master Johnny Elwes on 
you, if you don’t take care, Phib.” The 
effect of such remarks on the young girl’s 
mind being, of course, a general depre- 
ciation of the idol—alas! the late idol. 
Bat she had sense, though, to implore 
Tom not to interfere in the matter, on the 
ground that “she was quite able to see 


these things done herself.” 


Mrs. Dawson, too, knew enough to see 
that there had been already sufficient com- 
pulsion ; though, however, she stood by 


| with a constable-like demeanour, “ keep- 


ing her eye” on the hapless Pringle, 
throwing out hints; “that it was better 
to humour Phoebe ” in these little things, 
and it was his duty as a husband to work 
and to face disagreeable things; but that 
she would see that her child was reason- 
able, and—as she saw he could not afford 
to furnish the whole house—that a kind 
of elementary or skeleton-like furnishing 
would do at first, to be filled in later when 
better times came. The family aided him 
by. getting a friendly upholsterer, who 
would not press, but who would require 
a bill, which Tom cheerfully consented 
* to back,” an operation he was always 
equal to. In the whole progress of this 
most disastrous episode, there was nothing 
that Mr. Pringle felt more acutely than 
this offensive watchfulness of Tom, stand- 
ing by with a suspicious air, and clearly 
with but a poor opinion of his relative. 
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Without further preliminary, the small 
house was furnished, and the pair moved 
in. The tradesmen in the neighbourhood 
attended every day, “calling for orders,” 
a subject of great pride to Phosbe, who 
set about housekeeping with great official 
flourish of books and entries. There was 
no want of money, as all these persons 
were delighted to give credit at first. In 
justice to Mr. Pringle, it must be said 
that he was eager to enter on a course of 
saving and economy. With Phoebe, as we 
have seen, the delight of “ getting things,” 
or ordering them, was more than equivalent 
to paying for them; and when once she 
had gone through the labour and difficulty 
of selection, &c., she returned full of 
elation, and demanded praise, as it were, 
for her exertions. 

Thus badgered, it was scarcely un- 
natural that the new husband should take 
refuge in a kind of silent dignity, sup- 
pressing his sense of wrongs, but making 
Phoebe feel, in a hundred ways, that he 
was deeply injured, and “that all was at 
anend.” There was a recklessness about 
Phoebe that was scarcely to be expected 
by a stranger—as, indeed, her mother had 
occasionally known, when some fits of 
rebellion had come on; and she had given 
her new son-in-law “some hints,” as she 
called them, for the “ management ” of her 
child when under this influence. Another 
curious feature was, that her mind was so 
airy and volatile as to retain no impres- 
sions; and, on account of this principle, 
she did not “ bear malice,” as it is called ; 
nor did she even seem sensible of her own 
wrongs. Thus, after some passionate 
scene of tears and reproaches, a word 
would bring a smile and even a laugh to 
her lips. 

Sometimes the pair would go out for a 
duty-walk, along the monotonous yellow 
streets of the district. Then Mr. Pringle 
would seize the opportunity to bewail his 
hard fate, and to descant upon the miseries 
he was suffering, and would have to suffer. 
With these Phosbe would sympathise tear- 
fully, and, after a pause for consideration, 
would begin to smile and nod mysteriously, 
and say thatshehad aremedy for this trouble. 
She knew, she said, where to get money. 

Her unhappy companion felt a gleam of 
hope. She had coaxing ways. There was 
no knowing what little resources her art- 
lessness might open up. The following 
day she would come running, and squeeze 
something into his hand. “I have sold my 
little cross,” she would whisper. ‘ There, 





it is all for you!” It-was a sum of one 
pound two, The cross had cost five or six 
pounds! The poor little soul fancied she 
had thus helped materially to relieve their 
difficulties. Again, when they would be 
out on one of those dismal walks, he would 
duly impress on her their wretchedness, 
the hopelessness of doing anything; to 
which she would listen with the utmost 
sympathy. ‘‘ Indeed,” she would say; 
“you will see how I shall save. But what 
I should like, above all, would be, that we 
had not a shilling in the world; and that 
you were in some miserable little lodging, 
with me to attend on you and do every- 
thing. Oh, how nice that would be!” 
And she clasped her hands in a sort of 
rapture. A few moments later, and she 
had forgotten this declaration, and would 
break out, with an air of delight : 

“‘T have such a notion, now—I have set 
my heart on it. We must have a little 
Victoria and a boy, with a pony; and I'll 
drive you about all day. Tom says you 
can buy a pony and carriage for next to 
nothing.” 

“ Are you mad?” 

“‘No; of course not. But I am entitled 
to @ carriage ; everyone says so.” 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense to me. Please 
don’t.” . 

** And don’t you be rude to me. I tell 
you I am determined to have a pony- 
carriage. I don’t believe a word of your 
being so poor as you say. I know Tom 
thinks you have more money than you'll 
acknowledge in the bank.” 

Recriminations of this kind are un- 
pleasant in the ranks of those who are 
considered well off, but afnong those who 
are poor and struggling, they acquire an 
additionally painful character. For, to those 
who are uttering them, comes, every now 
and again, a feeling that such defiances 
are theatrical, that there is nothing to 
support them; or, perhaps, a sort of 
desperation comes, which seems to say, 
“Though I am hunted and harried from 
without, I can at least have this satis- 
faction.” 

During this happy state of things, 
Pheebe was playing at housekeeping, which 
consisted in having “the books” of her 
tradesmen brought to her at certain, or 
rather uncertain, intervals, when she would 
“look” at them—a process which she found 
laborious enough, but which she carried 
out with conscientiousness, even though 
she were inclined to sleep in the middle of 
the day, as she often was. And so things 
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went on. The ménage developed until 
the debts came—the tradesmen being 
always indulgent at first—until a series 
of totals, twenty and thirty pounds each, 
| came pressing on the unhappy head of 
the house, each requiring special and 
instant attention; just as someone with 
a dish of food at a kennel would find him- 
self beset by a number of hounds. 

That day was not likely soon to be for- 
gotten. Herewasruinindeed. Mr. Pringle’s 
helpless rage and wretchedness were all 
spent on the head of the unhappy Phosbe, 
who was much hurt and much “injured,” 
and thus substituted for the suffering chief 
actor and his trials her own particular 
injuries. It seemed to be hopeless to 
think of aid or even sympathy from such a 
quarter. But as may be conceived, it took 
some time to reach this disastrous result. 
The creditorsand their billsadvanced at first 
in skirmishing order, then in open column, 
as it were, only gradually to close in on 
the victims. First, the rent was in arrear; 
then the furniture man’s bills of six months 
fell due, without assets to meet them; 
and there had near been a terrible scene 
actually in the house, but for the faithful 
Tom—called in with desperate haste, like 
a doctor—who went and “saw the fellow,” 
and, as he called it, “stopped his mouth ” 
with something “down.” Tom had an 
amazing experience in transactions of this 
kind ; but latterly he had been, according 
to his own phrase, “rather down in his 
luck,” and he had met with a series of 
reverses. He could, therefore, put little more 
than his wits and his tongue at the service 
of his sister. This relief, however, such 
as it was, was only in the nature of 
“staving off;” and Tom proceeded, with 
some acerbity, to lecture his brother-in-law. 

“This sort of thing won’t do, you 
know,” he said, looking down on him. 
“You must stir yourselfi—do something. 
A married man isn’t to sit with his hands 
before him, while others work.” 

“Don’t worry me,” said the other. “I 
have had enough of this sort of thing.” 

“No, but you have not, my good fellow ; 
it’s my duty, as Phib’s brother, to stir you 
up a bit. You don’t want me, I suppose, 
to be always pulling you out of messes in 
this way?” 

“And who got me into them? Wasn't 
it you and the whole set of you, forcing 
me into getting these things, worrying 
and badgering me as if I was a slave. 
Haven’t I lost everything by getting con- 
nected with such a set?” 





“Pooh!” said Tom, contemptuously, 
“don’t talk like an ass. You were un- 
common lucky to get such a prize as Phib. 
¥ou’re not fit for her, that’s the truth. She 
might have had the best in the kingdom, 
if she had only waited. But you—you 
have no stuff in you.” 

“T won’t have this. Don’t speak to 
me in that way.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Tom, in smiling 
good-humour. “Get upstairs and blew 
the steam off, then I’ll talk to you. You 
must be made to work for yourself. I’ve 
pulled you out of this mess, but, I give 
you notice, I don’t mean to do itagain; 
and see, my friend, it’s no use being 
‘cheeky’ to me, for that don’t profit any 
man alive, and never did.” ‘ 

That evening Phobe was in great 
spirits, and began to prattle as was her 
wont. 

“T think we are getting on capitally,” 
she said, “are we not? Now, am I not 
trying all I can to help you? ” 

He gave a scornful laugh. Phoebe went 
on: 

“You saw how we disposed of those 
people to-day. As Tom says, all we want 


is a little management. I fear my old man © 


isn’t sharp enough.” 

He constrained himself with an immense 
effort. 

“Do you know what was done to-day ? 
Have you intellect enough to understand 
it? Don’t you know that we had nearly 
an execution put into the house?” 

“But, you see, they didn’t put it in,” 
said Phobe. “There are other people 
wiser than you,” she said, knowingly ; 
“you are so timorous. Now, I think it is 
high time that we should begin to live 
respectably —in a way suitable to our 
position. When are you going to get me 
the man-servant ?” 

“T told you that we are to have no 
man-servant. We can’t afford it.” 

“T will have a man-servant. Iam not 
going to be made a pauper of.” 

“No, because you are one already; the 
whole set of you are paupers.” 

“You wouldn’t say that if Tom was 
here ; you'd be afraid of him.” 

Mr. Pringle became almost wild with 
fury. 
“So he is interfering! You are all in 
a league. I'll not put up with it. I 
suppose you set him on here to-day to 
bully me. If there’s any more of it, take 
care I don’t leave you here to them. I am 
sick of it!” 
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“Sick of it—sick of me? ‘Qh, don’t 


say that!” said Phoebe, piteously; “no 
of me!” 

“You knew I did not care for you ; you 
forced it on me—sending your low brother 
to threaten me. I would have given the 
world to be free of it. You are a selfish 
creature, only thinking of yourself, of your 
wants, and your man-servant, from morn- 
ing till night. I say I wish I had never 
seen you!” 

Phosbe gave a cry at this last stroke. 
His words had been to her like a series of 
blows across the face. She seemed to be 
crushed under them, and her piteous cry 
was one for mercy. He found a sort of 
satisfaction in this result, and a kind of 
almost fiendish pleasure that he was able to 
produce this effect. She remained gazing 
at him with a sort of consternation, and 
followed him with her eyes, as he quitted 
the room. Poor, hapless Phoebe ! 

This little scene took place about six 
o’clock. Mr. Pringle chose to turn himself 
into the aggrieved party, and disdainfully 
took his hat to go forth and dine at some 
restaurant, where, besides faring much 
better than he did at home, he could have 
the satisfaction of feeling that he was in- 
flicting due punishment on the culprit. 
As he returned about ten o’clock he saw a 
cab at his door. “ That fellow again!” he 
thought to himself. But when he ascended 
the steps, to his great surprise he met 
Phoebe and the maid in the hall, with one of 
her trunks ready for hoisting on the vehicle. 

‘“* What nonsense is this f ” he asked. 

Phoebe swept by him disdainfully. 

“T am going to mamma,” she said; 
“after what. you said I cannot stay here.” 

What was to be done now, save attempt 
some soothing? But Phoebe walked, in a 
stately way, into the parlour, attended by 
the maid—“ her only friend.” She called 
her husband, and, closing the door, said, 
in a trembling voice, that “it was time 
there should be an explanation.” 

‘Oh, now you are going to makea fuss ! 
For goodness’ sake don’t!” 

“You are afraid that I may call in 
Tom.” 

This made him silent. 
trust himself to speak. 

“Oh, those cruel, those awful words; 
I shall never forget them—never—till I 
go to my grave! You stabbed me to- 
day!” And the poor child looked as 
though she had suffered physically in the 
way she had described. 

He had never seen her in this way 


He dared not 





before, and then tried some words of 
excuse. 

“Don’t, don’t!” he said. “Iam sorry. 
There! Go, take off your things.” 

But Phoebe was desperate and resolved ; 
she was bent on pushing forward, and 
was not to be restrained. 

“It must be ended now, and for ever. 
Oh, I shall never get over it!” 

Really touched at this distress, he 
could only say, “ Well, I am very sorry- 
There! You know I am so harassed and 
worried—and didn’t mean it.” 

Inasecond Phoebe had given a delighted 
start; a smile, almost of rapture, was on 
her lips. 

“Do you mean that—really, now?” 
Then came a shade. “No, but you don’t; 
you only say thatto—— But what made 
you use such words? Oh! if I could only 
forget them ! ” 

A little soothing did the rest, and 
Phoebe was soon her old self again. Still 
it would take long to heal, and there would 
be a scar which would keep the old pain 
in her mind. The curious desperation 
exhibited that night, however, revealed a 
new phase in her character which provoked 
her husband, and made him even more 
impatient, as he knew not what shape it 
would next take. It was a fresh element 
of uncertainty in the administration of the 
household. 

But it will be seen, by this time, that 
they were gliding slowly down an inclined 
plane into insolvency and destitution. This 
claim and that was, from time to time, 
“staved off;” but this staving off is but 
another term for “ staving in.” Neither 
of them took the sensible course of a com- 
plete review of their difficulties and a 
honest facing of them; but the process was 
a hand-to-mouth one. Yet, not unnaturally, 
he disdained to tell his new relations the 
actual state of his affairs, lest it should give 
them the triumph of superiority due to suc- 
cessful prophecy ; or, rather, lest he should 
be placed in so humiliating a position—at 
their mercy. Phoebe did not understand ; 
and so, between both, no very clear idea 
could be gained of their situation. 

But a crisis was at hand. 


CHAPTER XLIX. CONJUGAL TROUBLES. 


Wirn Pheebe, as we have seen, the 
staving off a debt was equivalent to its 
extinction; and the occasion of various 
rescues from danger was the subject of 
jubilation. Nothing so goaded Mr. Pringle 
as these little bursts of Phcebe’s, or made 
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him so impatient. Her good spirits on 
these occasions were so natural and genuine 
that he was again and again taken in, as 
it were, and led to believe that she had 
some piece of good news for him. 

“Now,” she would say, in her cozy 
way, “‘ didn’t I tell you so? As Tom says, 
you don’t understand that we are really 
very well off, after all!” 

This allusion to Tom—whom he now 
had begun to look on as a sort of police- 
man—was certain to make the storm burst. 
Then came the thunder, and the pitiless, 
cutting blast; and in a few moments 
Phoebe was in her room, in a passionate 
state of wounded grief and indignation, 
vowing that she would never make an 
exertion to please one who was so unkind 
and cruel. 

Mrs. Dawson saw all that was going on 
with the greatest clearness; and, plain, 
practical woman as she was, resolved to 
let matters work themselves out, as a sort 
of useful discipline. Being, moreover, a 
comfortable woman, and fond of her ease, 
she did not wish to know too much, and as- 
sumed that everything was going on pretty 
well, and that they were only wrangling 
at first, as she herself had done, and as 
all young married folk mustdo. She had 
her own friends with claims upon her, as 
she considered it; or, as they might have 
put it, upon whom she asserted her claims 
of hospitality. As she had now no com- 
panion to lighten the dull evenings, the 
restoratives of visitings and junketings 
were more necessary for her than ever. 

At one of these houses she met her old 
friend Lord Garterley, who asked in a 
friendly way after Phoebe, and, with a re- 
newed warmth, declared that he would go 
and see her so soon as he came to town. 

Phoebe was enchanted one morning when 
the white head and pink face found their 
way to her little drawing-room ; displayed 
all her smiles and piquancy ; and, in her 
thoughtless way, gave him quite a flourish- 
ing account of their situation. She was, 
in truth, only thinking of how she was 
behaving, and how she was impressing her 
visitor, for this poor little lady could never 
bring her mind to look beyond the existing 
moment. Accordingly, when Mr. Pringle 
came in after one of his weary tramps, 
“looking for something ” (Tom, in allusion 
to these lonely walks, had facetiously told 
him that he had got him the office of 
“Inspector of Public Buildings”), Phoebe 
had one of her little “surprises” for him. 

“Tt’s all right!” she cried; ‘“‘who do 





you think has been here? and I was so 
nice and charming to him.” 

A dim notion darted into the luckless 
fellow’s brain, that this must refer to 
his offended parent. ‘ What,” he said, 
eagerly, “ do you mean——? ” 

“You foolish fellow, you think that I 
am a child, and can do nothing. And, 
what's more, he is coming to dine to- 
day. What do you say to Lord Garterley ? 
There!” 

His face fell. But he had now found 
it useless to rage, so he turned away, 
biting his lips. 

“Then entertain him yourself,” he said 
at last, “‘as you have chosen to ask 
him.” 

“T don’t think he would object to that,” 
said Phoebe, looking at herself in the glass 
with a pleased simper. “I assure you he 
was quite gallant to-day. He paid me such 
nice compliments.” 

He turned impatiently away, and tried 
hard to keep himself calm. She had that 
power over him, at least, that she had in- 
spired him with a certain dread of the 
inconvenience that attended such scenes. 

“What did you say to him? Did you 
say anything of the way we were in?” 

“What way?” she said, innocently. 
“Of course not. I was not going to be 
so foolish as that. I took care to keep 
ourselves up before him. I made him 
think,” added she, with a profoundly- 
sagacious air, “that we were quite rich.” 

“Child! idiot! you did that P” cried he, 
with a sad disregard of conjugal decorum. 

‘Don’t call me those names,” said 
Phoebe, colouring. “I am not accus- 
tomed to it. I know who is considered 
a child by the men.” 

“Yes,” sneered Mr. Pringle; “ that 
blackguard brother of yours, I sup- 

se ” 

“ You can’t help this sort of language,” 
said Phoebe, trembling; “it’s the fault 
of your low belongings.” 

She could have “cut off her tongue” 
after she made this speech, and felt deeply 
humiliated at having condescended to pick 
up such “a handful of mud.” Alas! for 
poor human nature, she was a little com- 
forted when she saw that it had had due 
effect. 

This recrimination was as idle in its 
results as the others of the same pattern, 
but it will be seen how “the little rift 
within the lute” was widening into a huge 
crack. On his side there was no use pro- 
testing. Lord Garterley was to come to 
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dinner, and he must be entertained in 
the best way they could. Something, he 
thought, might be done by working on 
that nobleman. He tried to get Phoebe to 
understand what was all important, and 
in a half-shy, half-gruff fashion, pointed 
out to her that she might remind that lord 
of his promises and honeyed words. Phosbe 
was sharp enough to detect the secret 
cause of his hesitation. ‘‘I wonder,” she 
said, scornfully, “you could ask a child to 
make such a request. Can’t you ask for 
yourself, like other men.”” However, @ suit- 
able repast was prepared, at a serious cost. 
Tom fortunately came in, and with his 
usual generosity pressed a “fiver” into 
his Phib’s hand, and bid her do the thing 
handsomely. Phoebe herself took nearly 
a couple of hours in dressing, and came 
down in chains of gold, and with all 
her trinkets on, like a little captive. The 
rooms were all lit up, and the whole had 
really the air of a prosperous establish- 
ment, sustained by plenty of money. 

Lord Garterley was in high spirits 
and good-humour. He “rallied” Phoebe 
on her looks, found the delicacies and 
wines excellent, talked about old friends 
and old times, declared that he must have 
them down to Garterley, and that they 
must fix a day for the visit. Phoebe was 
enchanted, and already saw herself ordering 
an entirely new stock of dresses at Madame 
Melanée’s. She, indeed, became so ex- 
hilarated that she was carried away into 
talking of their position—of her “ wanting 
him to buy a carriage for her.” Lord 
Garterley listened to this prattle with 
much amusement, and encouraged her to 
tell him more of her plans. . He then asked 
about the “pitiless parents,” as he styled 
the Pringle family, which convulsed the 
young hostess, who called them “nasty 
cruel people.” She then retired to her 
drawing-room, quite pleased with herself, 
thinking that she had exhibited real 
powers of diplomacy, and shown Mr. 
Pringle what she could do. When the 
latter was left with Lord Garterley, he 
was to find the fruits of the diplomacy. 

“You are doing well, I see,” said the 
nobleman. “I was afraid that what I 
heard was true. But you are all right.” 

Mr. Pringle’s brow darkened. “ There’s 
the folly of it!” he said, “she don’t 
understand it. .We have little or nothing.” 

“Get along!” said his lordship; “ that’s 
the way all the rich people talk. You 
and your sharp brother-in-law have been 
putting your heads together, and knocking 





some money out of the public.” And he 
looked with a good-humoured smile across 
the claret that he was holding in his glass. 

At that moment came a sound of a loud 
and angry voice from the hall, very 
vociferous and threatening. ‘ Lord bless 
us. What’s that?” said Lord Garterley. 
Mr. Pringle turned pale. He knew those 
tones well. They belonged to the terrible 
“furniture man,” who had been to him 
like Faust’s terrible master—now soothed; 
now propitiated with a small sum only 
to return more insolent and intolerant 
than ever. As the hired waiter opened 
the door softly, the voice came in with him: 

“Tf he can be giving dinners to lords, 
he should pay for the chairs and tables 
they sit on!” 

This speech was heard by Lord Garterley, 
who discreetly rose up and said : 

“T had better go to the drawing-room 
and ‘join the ladies,’ as they say.” 

And he got up, and, with a cautious air, 
as though he too felt the influence of the 
presence of a dunning tradesman, left the 
hapless owner of the mansion to face the 
enemy. The despairing, even agonising, 
face struck him with compassion. He 
came back. 

“T heard what he said. I suppose you 
are pressed by these tradesmen?” : 

With an almost ghastly smile the hapless 
young man said : 

“T am at the last. We have nothing. 
My father has cast me off. I daresay I 
shall be turned out of this house in a few 
days.” 

The astonishment that came into the 
peer’s face was most genuine. 

“But she talked of buying a carriage 
and other things ? ” 

“She knows nothing, and will know 
nothing. It makes me despair. I have to 
face it all, while she——” and he glanced 
up to the ceiling. This was most sig- 
nificant. It was as though he said: “she 
dresses, and prattles away as you see.” 

“Bless me!” said the other bewildered, 
and sitting down again. “You must 
tell me about this. But wait a bit;” 
and he got up and went out of the room. 
After a few moments’ talking the hall-door 
was shut, and he returned. 

There was something almost tragic, or 
rather pathetic, in the contrast between 
what was going on in the two floors of 
this wretched domicile—the pretty uncon- 
scious child, who was sitting in her sort 
of Fairyland above, wondering why the 
gentlemen were so long coming up, and 
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the wretchedness of the imposture that 
was below. 

“T can do very little for anyone,” said 
Lord Garterley. ‘I am ashamed to mention 
this to you; but I have a little interest in 
one of the banks.” 

“ Anything!” said the other eagerly. 

“A clerk’s place, seventy pounds a year. 
Reflect.” 

Mr. Pringle was silent. 

“Well, we shall see about something 
else later on. And when I next go down 
to your people—they are always asking 
me—I will speak to them seriously about 
you. They can’t let their son be reduced 
to this state of destitution. And you will 
forgive me for advising—it seems unkind— 
but I would give up this sort of thing. 
Get into a smaller house. But don’t visit 
it on her; be gentle with her; she is very 
young. No; Iwon’t goup. You will say 
good night to her for me.” 

Meanwhile the little lady of the house, 
still smiling, wondered why on earth the 
gentlemen did not come up. 





A RUN TO MOUNT ATHOS. 

Ir was early in‘October, a year or two 
ago, that we received the welcome order 
to hold ourselves in readiness, to convey 
H.M.S. ambassador and suite on their 
long-projected trip to Mount Athos. 

St. Martin’s summer was doing its best 
to throw new glories over the always 
glorious scenery of the Bosphorus. We 
were not weary then, or ever, of Therapia ; 
but we had been long inactive, and the 
thought of a cruise among the lovely 
Greek islands was grateful to us. 

There were delays—there always are 
delays where Turks are even indirectly 
concerned — but the ambassador at last 
cast aside many a plausible claim, left 
several of General Ignatief’s best-laid plots 
to unravel themselves, and came on board, 
glad enough to exchange the atmosphere 
of plot and counter-plot, which seems to 
envelop everything in Turkey, for the 
fresh sea-breezes of the Marmora. 

The following morning we ran through 
the Dardanelles. Dreary work thatalways 
was—the thirty-five miles from Gallipoli 
to Cape Helles—with nothing to break the 
monotony of uninhabited shores, till Chanak 
Kalessi and the Castles of Europe were 
reached. There we made the usual stay 
of five or six hours, so that the day had 
nearly gone again by the time we had 





cleared the straits, and were standing 
across the northern part of the Archi- 
pelago, to the southward of Imbros Island, 
and close to the north end of Lemnos 
about midnight, when we were all crowded 
together on the bridge, smoking. 

We did not see anything more that 
night, but, at daylight next morning, 
Mount Athos was well up on our starboard 
hand, the mountains of Eubia ahead and 
to the south, and dozens of islands astern. 
It was just like steaming across a huge 
lake, where, notwithstanding the progress 
we made, the scene seemed never-ending. 
As one isiand or point of land faded from 
sight, another came into view, till, at last, 
the Gulfof Salonica opened out. At thehead 
of it we found the Harbour of Salonica, 
“capable of containing the navies of the 
world”—the old phrase for describing a 
good harbour; but that of Salonica is 
really magnificent, with plenty of water 
close up to the town, and well protected. 
Salonica is likely to become of considerable 
importance, too, when the railway from 
the interior, of which it is the terminus, is 
completed. There is another line running 
down to the coast, at Dédé Aghatch, 
farther to the eastward—part of the net- 
work of Roumelian railways which the 
Turks, in their feeble efforts at regenera- 
tion, or, with a view to raising their credit 
in the money- market, have sanctioned. 
Dédé Aghatch, however, is an open road- 
stead, and inflicted with pestilential fevers, 
so can never have anything like the advan- 
tages that Salonica possesses; though, 
indeed, it is doubtful if either town will 
flourish to any great extent under Turkish 
misrule, for this, like every other Turkish 
town, is but Constantinople in miniature. 
The same grievancesevery where—thesame 
petty intrigues, the same stories of constant 
changes of people in authority, oppression 
of the poor, injustice to Christians, sloth 
and corruption of officials —at least this 
is ever the tenor of the tales poured into 
the ears of outsiders. Whether there is 
much truth in them all, or whether they 
are related only to inflame the universal 
prejudice against the “infidel Turk,” let 
wiser heads than ours determine. We can 
only vouch for the disinterested kindness 
with which the said infidel invariably 
treated us, because we were Englishmen 
and English sailors. 

There was a great show, when the am- 
bassador landed, of Turkish cavalry on long- 
tailed barbs, to receive him at the landing- 
place and follow him to the Konak, or 
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government-house, where we were all 
received by the pasha, and regaled on 
sorbet and chibouks of the most fragrant 
tobacco. Then we did the sights, clattering 
through the ill-paved streets accompanied 
by the troopers. A Roman triumphal arch, 
in a complete state of preservation, was the 
great lion; a mosque, once a Christian 
church, taking the second place. There is 
rather a curious circumstance connected 
with this church, which contrasts forcibly 
with the ordinary idea of Turkish fanati- 
cism and bigotry. This mosque, once a 
Christian church, still contains the bones 
of the saint to whom it is dedicated, with 
the shrine intact, and a neat oil lamp con- 
tinually burning before it—preserved in 
this condition by Moslem hands. Further- 
more, on the anniversary of the saint’s 
day the mosque is given over to the Greek 
community, who therein perform the ser- 
vice of their church freely and without 
interruption. 

The ambassador re-embarked under a 
salute of nineteen guns, and amid the 
shouts of the faithful. The pasha had 
promised that a four-funneled despatch- 
boat, which he had at his disposal, should 
accompany us down the gulf; but, when 
we were weighing, they sent to say there 
was a difficulty in raising steam, and that 
they would follow us shortly. Accordingly, 
soon after we had cleared the harbour, we 
saw her red and green lights glaring astern, 
as she came up hand-over-hand. She was 
one of the old Yankee blockade-runners, 
and could bowl off her sixteen knots or so, 
whilst ten was our utmost limit ; so that, all 
night long, under the management of the 
skilful Turk, she was careering round us 
in the wildest manner—ranging up along- 
side, dropping astern, then shooting right 
ahead, and crossing our bows quite confi- 
dently. He was either determined not to 
lose sight of us, fearing he could not find 
his way alone, or was showing off before 
the Giaour. 

At daylight we contrived to shake 
off the four-funneler, and got a clear 
run across from Cape Deprano to Mount 
Athos. We had a magnificent view of the 
whole promontory as the sun rose over it. 
Stretching southward, and gradually ele- 
vating itself as it advanced, it finished in a 
high, steep, stony bluff. As we got nearer, 
we could see that it was thickly wooded 
throughout its entire length, except where 
some tall peaks had thrust themselves 
through, like bald-headed eagles. Soon the 
various monasteries developed themselves 





from their surroundings, each one more 
quaint and picturesque than the other. 
It is quite impossible to describe any of 
these wonderful buildings by ordinary 
words and phrases. One, built on the top of 
a high peak, only accessible by means of a 
rope and basket, seemed to have grown 
there; another, stuck into a cleft in the 
rock, might have been dropped in; and 
a third, peeping from among the trees, 
would have spoiled the effect of the wood 
by its absence. They were all combina- 
tions of stately castles, Swiss chalets, and 
old English cottages, and still the one did 
not in the least resemble the other. 

The Turk having rejoined us, we made 
for St. Paul’s on the west side. Got close 
to the rocks and sounded, but could get no 
bottom at a hundred fathoms; went ahead 
again, and sounded once more; still there 
was no bottom, and we could not venture 
nearer. I took the dingy, and, when her 
bow was touching the rocks, there were 
more than thirty fathoms over the stern. 
The cliff seemed to strike down almost per- 
pendicular through the clear blue water. 
By the time we had decided not to anchor, 
a young, intelligent-looking monk had 
reached the Scaricatojo, and, opening the 
conversation with “‘ Kalemera sas,” pro- 


ceeded to inquire, in fluent English, the. 


object of our visit. I was a little puzzled 
at first as to what tone I should adopt in 
talking to him—whether it should be the 
grave and reverential, or the respectfully 
familiar style. But, seeing that the gentle- 
man was about my own age, and had too 
much humour in his black eyes to be very, 
very good, I decided upon the latter. So, 
after telling him that the ambassador 
intended visiting the agoumenos of St. 
Paul’s after breakfast, I proceeded to 
ask him how “the fellows” were getting 
on up at the monastery, to which he re- 
plied that they were “ pretty fit.” Would 
he have any objection to the ladies landing? 
ITasked him. This rather startled him, I 
think, for he abruptly broke off the inter- 
view, and disappeared. 

Soon after a formal invitation came 
on board, not including the ladies, it 
being the stringent rule that nothing 
feminine should invade the precincts of 
the holy mount. 

On landing, we were received by a pro- 
cession of dark-robed monks, headed by the 
agoumenos, or abbot, crook in hand, and 
attended by his cross-bearers and thuri- 
fers. They chanted a prayer of welcome, 
after which, as many of us as could manage 
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it, kissed the ambassador’s hand, he look- 
ing fearfully embarrassed under the inflic- 
tion. The procession, then turning, led 
the way towards the monastery, the 
monks, ourselves, and half-a-dozen blue- 
jackets bringing up the rear. The building 
stands at the top of a narrow gorge 
facing the sea, and backed by trees. A 
stream bounds over a mill-wheel in 
front, and runs down the stony ravine; 
whilst the road goes up on one side, wind- 
ing in and out among the trees and rocks. 
Altogether it made a very pretty picture. 

I attached myself to my friend of the 
morning, and found him very chatty and 
sociable. He had evidently been a man 
of the world — had visited London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester; and his last 
experience of secular life had been as a 
patriot or rebel in the late Cretian insur- 
rection. What a change of life from the 
enthusiasm and action of the Greek patriot, 
to the dead monotony and daily routine 
amid those brown-clad brethren of the 
cliff! Had the man’s nature changed with 
his surroundings? No, if eye and face 
could speak for him. More articulate 
speech to that purpose I could not obtain. 

“‘ Do you see that man in front of us?” 
I asked, pointing out the pasha; “that is 
the man who crushed the Cretians.” 

He clasped his hands across his breast 
for one moment, then dropping them to 
his sides said, “I have finished with all 
that now.” I was tempted to ask him if 
he had ever regretted his choice of a 
monastic life, but my only answer was a 
faint smile and shake of the head. 

We went first to the church of the 
monastery, a modern building in the 
Byzantine style, where a solemn mass was 
celebrated in commemoration of our visit, 
the monks filling the stalls all round and 
howling a nasal chant, while we visitors 
stood in front of the altar-screen. 

After the service, the holy relics were 
exhibited—the arm of one saint, and the 
leg of another, in costly mountings of 
silver and gold. We were shown, with 
special reverence, a piece of the true cross, 
presented, as they believe, by the sainted 
Empress Helena. This relic is their 
peculiar boast, not one monastery in the 
mountain possessing the like. The Rus- 
sians, they told us, had offered to rebuild 
St. Panl’s— which is certainly rather 
dilapidated—in return for this piece of 
the true cross. From the church we 
groped our way up diverse dark stair- 
cases, until we came to a cheerful room, fur- 





nished a la Turque, with divans all round. 
While coffee and pipes were being served, 
the ambassador and the agoumenos kept 
up a brisk fire of compliments, and talked 
of the days when St. Paul’s was under 
British protection. 

Next they showed us the library, which 
was all contained in one small room. The 
books, neatly ranged on deal shelves, were 
principally in the ecclesiastical Servian, or 
Cyrilic language. One remarkable copy 
of the gospels, in manuscript, made our 
mouths water with covetousness. It was 
filled with splendid illumination ; each stop 
was a dot of gold, and many whole words 
were in gold. It was nearly five hundred 
years old, and in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. I asked my friend, the patriot, if 
it was to be obtained by any means. He 
seemed doubtful as to this, but generously 
offered me a wooden spoon, carved by 
himself. 

The cells were comfortable little rooms, 
each occupied by two monks, and singu- 
larly devoid of religious emblems in the 
way of skulls, crosses, &c. When I asked 
how it was that books seemed scarce among 
them, they explained that, with four ser- 
vices in the day and two at night, they 
had not much spare time for anything, 
beyond carving roughly in wood. 

They eat no meat at all, though the 
mountain abounds with game. Bread and 
vegetables, with fish on feast-days, is their 
staple food, which would account for the 
pale, worn look of most of them. 

One poor fellow asked me, in broken 
Italian, if womén were anything like pic- 
tures of the Virgin — pictures where a 
dusky, featureless face looks out from 
behind a plaque of jewelled gold. He had 
been brought there as a child, and did not 
recollect his mother even. I told him to 
come on board when we went off, that he 
might look upon their faces once before he 
died. He came, and so did several others, 
evidently with a similar purpose. 

From St. Paul’s we steamed slowly up 
the western shore for an hour, then, turn- 
ing southward, doubled the extremity of 
the promontory, and kept along within 
half a mile of the east side. Every two or 
three miles discovered a new monastery to 
view, most of them with wonderful pigeon- 
house-like balconies on the outside, and 
bearing such names as Iveron, St. Laura, 
Xenophon, Vatopede. This last is very 
extensive, indeed the largest and richest 
of all the monasteries of Mount Athos, 
containing, besides the church, fourteen 
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chapels. It is situated on the side of a 
hill, which slopes down to the shores of a 
pretty little bay, in which the old ship 
nearly ended her cruising for ever. We 
took the bay to be more indented than it 
really was, and put the helm hard over to 
go close round the shore, but soon found 
ourselves so close that it was only by 
giving full speed astern that we brought 
her up in fifteen feet of water, the monks 
tucking up their long gowns, and scam- 
pering down to assist at the threatened 
dénouement. 

This gave us enough of Mount Athos, 
and we were glad to stretch away to Cavallo, 
and anchor there near midnight. 

The next morning nearly everybody 
rode off to Philippi, where Brutus fought 
it out with Mark Antony. I was content 
to prowl round Cavallo, the place of 
export of that Turkish tobacco which we 
always smoked at Constantinople. It is 
also the birthplace of Mehemet Ali Pasha, 
the founder of the present Egyptian 
dynasty, who commenced his public life 
as porter to the French Consulate, and 
was dug out of obscurity by the father, 
or grandfather, of Monsieur de Lesseps, 
the engineer of the Suez Canal, to serve 
some purpose of the Great Napoleon. The 
present Viceroy of Hgypt grants the sum 
of three thousand piastres daily to be 
expended in food for the poor, in com- 
memoration of Mehemet, which indiscri- 
minate charity has resulted in as neat a 
—? of idle pauperism as could be wished 

or. 

We witnessed the issue of these pro- 
visions at the gate of the principal mosque, 
and a more loathsome set of dirty, idle 
vagabonds than the recipients it has never 
been my misfortune to behold. 

One day was quite enough, both for 
Cavallo and Philippi, so we soon after- 
wards found ourselves back at Chanak, 
where the news of important changes 
in the Turkish Government induced us 
to hurry back to Constantinople at our 
greatest speed. 





MORE WORK FOR THE SUN. 





“* Locomorives,” said Robert Stephenson, 
when he saw his Rocket——now on show at 
South Kensington—whizzing along, “are 
the sun’s horses; it isn’t the coal that 
makes them go, but the sun, who, ages on 
ages ago, stored up carbon in the coal.” 
Quite true; but the thing is to make the 





sun drive his own horses, and thus to get 
rid of the heavy wages paid to coal and 
petroleum, and wood, and the other servants 
who have hitherto been considered indis- 
pensable. 

It is nothing new to try to make the 
sun work directly for man. Archimedes 
did it. When Marcellus was besieging 
Syracuse, his fleet was set on fire by the 
philosopher’s burning-glasses. Modern 
savants had been sceptical about this, so 
Buffon proved by experiment that, with 
lenses of very slight convexity, you can 
set beech and fir planks on fire, melt tin 
and silver, and make iron red hot; and 
this at a considerable distance. The French, 
having a good deal of sun, have always 
taken kindly to this class of experiments. 
De Serre found, more than two centuries 
ago, that glass is diathermanous; i.e., 
allows a free passage to the heat-rays, 
which it catches, as in a trap—preventing 
their egress. He at once applied his dis- 
covery to hot-houses—called serres, after 
their inventor. Saussure, a French Swiss, 
improved on De Serre, by showing that, 
if you place a set of glass boxes one on 
another, you may raise the air to a tem- 
perature considerably above boiling-point. 
Ponillet, forty years ago, measured the 
intensity of solar radiation; and calculated 
that, if there were a coating of ice nearly 
forty yards thick all round the earth, the 
heat which the sun gives us in a year is 
enough to melt it. The Italian Melloni 
carried on Pouillet’s experiments, and 
determined the exact amount of heat 
which passes through different bodies, 
and also the divers values as reflectors of 
the various metals. 

All this encouraged M. Mouchat to 
attempt—some fifteen years ago, when 
he was professor in the Lycée at Alengon 
—the construction of a solar steam-engine ; 
and, at last, the Council-General of the 
Department of Indre-et-Loire were per- 
suaded to give him a grant, which he has 


-spent in setting up at Tours, in the court- 


yard of the old “ Hotel,” where the library 
is installed, a large working model of his 
machine. It is a queer-looking object— 
a silvered reflector, shaped like a huge 
lamp-shade turned upside down, with a 
thick glass tube, closed at top, standing 
up inside it, and inside the tube a copper 
cylinder blackened outside. These are the 
furnace and-boiler of the new engine; the 
working part—kept going by steam from 
the copper cylinder—is just like any other 
engine. The whole thing is not large. 
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The reflector is about two-and-a-half 
metres across the top, sloping down, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, to one metre 
at the bottom; the height, which is also 
that of the cylinder, is four-fifths of a 
metre; while the cylinder is just a quarter 
of a metre across. The cylinder is of 
very thin metal, and has inside it another 
cylinder containing the feeding-pipe and 
the steam-pipe, the safety-valve, and 
so on. The space between the two 
contains the water; between the outer 
cylinder and the glass shade is nothing 
but heated air. That is the machine; its 
worth may be measured by the work done 
on various occasions. One day it took 
forty minutes to get two pressures of 
steam out of twenty quarts of water, at 
fifty degrees. A few more minutes brought 
the steam up to five pressures, and then 
they opened the valves for fear the flimsy 
cylinder should burst. Half-horse power 
seems the average “duty” of the Tours 
model ; and, as the power of the reflector 
is quadrupled by doubling its diameter, 
the efficiency of the machine increases 
much faster than its bulk. Its working 
is almost independent of the external 
temperature: on a sunny day, last January, 
when the air was below freezing-point, the 
water took twenty-eight minutes to boil. 
There is a toothed-wheel contrivance by 
which the reflector is made to follow the 
course of the sun—turning fifteen degrees 
per hour round an axis parallel with the 
earth’s axis; and this axis is shifted a little 
every week, so as to answer to the declina- 
tion or annual motion of the earth. In 
this way the rays are always concentrated 
with the least possible loss. The cost of the 
little machine was less than sixty pounds; 
but when they come to be made wholesale, 
such machines will be much cheaper—the 
plating on the reflector, for instance, may 
be replaced by the thinnest silvering. 
Silvering it must be, for no other metal 
has the same reflecting power. Arrange- 
ments too will doubtless be invented for 
guarding against the danger of blowing 
u 


M. Mouchat’s solar cooking-stove is, 
perhaps, a greater wonder than his steam- 
engine —the wonder being that people 
never thought of making it before. We 
say as regularly as the dog-days come 
round that “the pavement is hot enough 
to cook a beef-steak,” and we let all this 
heat go to waste, annoying us instead of 
doing our work for us. Ericsson, the 
Swede, who has written a great deal on 





the sun’s heat, calculates that the sunlight 
which pours on the house-tops of a small 
city would keep at work five thousand 
engines, each of twenty-horse power. No 
doubt it would be more than enough in 
bright weather to cook the dinners of all 
the inhabitants, and give them boiling 
water for their laundries as well as for 
their tea. 

M. Mouchat’s stove is simply a glass 
vessel, set in the focus of one of his lamp- 
shade reflectors. It cooks everything well 
and rapidly; or, if you prefer steaming 
your food, you have only to fill this vessel 
with water, and connect it by a tube with 
another vessel containing your meat or 
vegetables. You may bake bread in this 
way, and also make excellent pie-crust, by 
putting a thin plate of iron under the 
cover of the glass vessel. For roasting 
meat, you need no covered vessel, nothing 
but the reflector and a spit fixed upon its 
focal line. Don’t baste with butter, unless 
you take the precaution of placing a piece 
of yellow or red glass before your meat; 
otherwise the action of the light will form 
butyric acid, which is very nasty both in 
smell and taste. The coloured glass 
absorbs the rays which act chemically on 
the butter, and makes the light harmless. 
Distilling, of course, may be admirably 
done by such a slow and even process; 
none of the “aroma” is lost, as it so often 
is, when, in ordinary distilling, the fire gets 
too strong or too low. We can fancy that 
travellers over the African deserts, or the 
steppes of Central Asia, will find their 
account in taking with them some of 
M. Mouchat’s reflectors. 

But what is to be done in cloudy 
weather, or when—as is sometimes the 
case even in France—the sun refuses to 
make his appearance for several days? 
Clearly there must be some plan for 
storing up the sun’s heat; and M. Simonin, 
well known for his elaborate works on 
mines and mining, suggests the use of 
black porous stones. These, under a 
tropical sun, would, he says, absorb heat, 
and might be packed in straw, wool, or 
any bad conductor, with very little loss of 
temperature; just as ice is packed and sent, 
almost without waste, to India and Brazil. 
These heat-stones could then be thrown 
into water, in order to make it boil—the 
primitive way of boiling among nations 
who have no kettles—or could be used 
in warming rooms, or for other domestic 


purposes. 
There is plenty of power in the sun- 
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light. All that is wanted is to make it 
available. Modern scientists tell us that 
not only electricity and magnetism, but 
light and heat, and weight and motion, 
are forms of force—all arise from modi- 
fications of one single agent—are, in fact, 
due to the vibrations of that same myste- 
rious fluid called ether, the sun being the 
sole combustible, and embodying in him- 
self all the force of the universe. 

Coal, we well know, is fossil charcoal ; 
and charcoal is only a chemical equivalent 
for the sun’s heat. Solar radiation de- 
composes the air round plants; the oxygen 
is given out into the general atmosphere, 
and the carbon is fixed in the plant. 
While it is being burned, a lump of coal 
gives back to the air the constituents of 
which it is composed. Away goes the 
stored-up sunlight, and oxygen is being 
sucked up instead of given off. It is the 
same with water power. You talk of the 
stream that turns your mill; but the sun 
brought that stream to you, probably from 
tropical seas. So with the tides, which 
people, at last, are seriously talking about 
employing—either directly to turn water- 
wheels, or indirectly by using them to lay 
up stores of compressed air. Now, coal is 
being used up at an alarmingly rapid rate. 
As things are going on, the coal in England, 
Belgium, France, and Prussia will be 
exhausted, they say, in less than three 
hundred years, while the larger fields of 
North America and China will only carry 
the world on for a few centuries longer. 

One thing to be done, then, is to get the 
sun to do more of our work as fast as 
possible. M. Mouchat’s machine might 
surely be used in the tropics — say, in 
Egypt, where the sunlight is so rarely 
broken; and in the West Indian sugar- 
mills. The value of glass has been already 
recognised out there—the salt-pans of Chili 
and the Mauritius are regularly glazed over. 
If the sun is made to do the work of coal 
on any extensive scale, of course the coal 
mines will last the longer. Hitherto all 
the efforts of savants have been directed to 
the production of hydrogen and oxygen— 
ie., heat and light—at a cheap rate by the 
decomposition of water. Water can be 
decomposed by a thermo-electric battery ; 
but the cost of doing it is far more than 
the cost of an equivalent in coal. Find 
out some way of making electricity by 
sunlight, and then you can decompose 
water, almost free of cost; and, this done, 
you will have unlimited heat and force 
at your disposal. That, then, should be 





the grand aim of chemists, so to improve 
on M. Mouchat’s invention, as to get 
by it, not concentrated heat only, but 
electricity. Hitherto, to decompose water 
has always needed at least as much heat 
as the decomposed elements would give 
out in recombining. Hence there has been 
no gain, but loss. If the work, instead of 
being done by heat which must be paid 
for, can be effected by that heat which costs 
nothing at all, we shall get our oxygen and 
hydrogen ; and then the storing up of the 
sun’s warmth in heat-balls at a really cheap 
rate need scarcely be thought of. Whether, 
when our coal is gone, we shall have to go 
and live within the tropics, is a question 
which those who choose to be speculative 
may discuss. To make such a move would 
be to give up the countries which for many 
centuries have been the chief seats of civi- 
lisation ; but then, we must remember, it 
was notalwaysso. The earliest civilisations 
that the world ever saw, and some of the 
most astounding, have been inter-tropical. 
It would be a strange worid in which coal 
was not to be had except on the same terms 
on which gold is purchasable now; in 
which men should rammage among the old 
“slack” heaps of our Black Country, seek- 
ing for black nuggets as greedily as they 
do now for nuggets of the precious metal ; 
and in which summer travellers would, with 
fear and trembling, make a tour in Eng- 
land or France, well armed with Mouchat’s 
solar cooking-stoves or the latest im- 
provements upon them, and condemned 
to cold meat, and, worse, to cold limbs, 
and cold in the head, if the sun should 
decline to show himself for a day or two. 
Meanwhile, seriously, for our own sakes 
as well as for posterity, it might be worth 
our while to give M. Mouchat’s machines 
atrial. Few people who don’t keep accu- 
rate accounts know how large a percentage 
of their income goes up the chimney. Wood 
as well as coal has to be bought; and, 
despite our “kitcheners” and patent 
ranges, @ great deal of wealth is wasted. 
Many a day in July and August it would 
be far more comfortable for everyone if 
the kitchen fire need not be lighted. There 
would be a saving in coal, but a far greater 
saving in temper. “Cook,” compelled 
during the dog-days to keep her kitchen 
as hot as India, must get her liver out of 
order; and then her temper suffers, and 
your comfort is destroyed. You are happy 
if there is nothing worse than ill-temper ; 
an over-heated kitchen is not unlikely to 
drive her to drink, and then what becomes 
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of your made dishes? Then, again, how 
much dust and dirt, just at the season 
when dust and dirt are most unbearable, 
one of these Mouchat stoves would prevent. 
Lastly, the use of them would necessitate 
the plan, suggested by every dictate of com- 
mon sense, of kitchens at the top and not 
at the basement of the house. Think what 
a boon that would be, ye whose genteel 
ten-roomed house is never free from a per- 
vading smell of soup and fish! Think of 
it, ye clerks, whose appetite is daily spoiled 
by the steam from below which greets you 
as you enter your cook-shop! Think of 
it; and pray that M. Mouchat may soon 
come to the rescue—however unlikely it 
may seem. 





THE GREEN COFFEE CUP. 
SHELLS were flying fast. Heralded by 
- the hoarse scream that we in besieged 
Paris had learned to know so well, the 
hurtling masses of iron tore their way 
through the air, each on its errand of 
destruction. The dull, sullen roar of the 
enemy’s cannon made itself heard even 
above the din of the exploding missiles 
and the thundering down of shattered 
masonry. There were few passengers in 
the streets, swept as they were by that 
iron hail from the Prussian batteries. It 
was at the very hottest of the bombard- 
ment, and I, then doing volunteer duty 
under the Red Cross, was, after a day’s 
work at the ambulance, wending my 
way home. At the corner of the Rue 
Valgeneuse, I observed a tall and beautiful 
girl—a lady, evidently, and English, as I 
conjectured—in the act of crossing the 
street. Then came the scream, the whizz, 
and the roar of a bursting shell, and next 
a cry of horror from the few spectators, 
as we saw the English girl stretched on 
the ground, to all appearance lifeless. 
We lifted her from where she lay, helpless, 
on the rough pavement, and carried her 
to a spot more sheltered from the fire of 
the besiegers. She was not dead. A 
splinter had grazed the left temple, leaving 
a slight crimson stain on her glossy hair 
and pale cheek, and she had been stunned 
by the blow. Luckily, her name and ad- 
dress were inscribed in a little portfolio of 
water-colour sketches that she carried, 
and which one of the women picked up 
as it lay on the paving-stones. “ Maud 
Neville’ was the name, and the address, 
“37, Rue Montchagrin.” 





A light litter was hastily constructed of 
some of the broken rafters of ruined 
houses that encumbered the streets, and, 
for a bribe of a couple of napoleons, I 
induced two of the bloused workmen 
present to aid me in conveying Miss 
Neville to her home, which was in the 
distant suburb of Les Ternes. There, her 
widowed mother, weeping tears of joy 
over her recovered treasure, for Mand 
was an only child, overpaid me with her 
grateful thanks and blessings for the 
trifling service which chance had enabled 
me to render to her daughter. The doctor 
who was called in gave a good report of 
his patient ; but what could I do but come, 
next day, to the Rue Montchagrin, to 
inquire after Miss Neville? 

The acquaintance thus begun soon 
ripened into intimacy. I had never met 
with ladies more refined, or with a house- 
hold where narrow means were more 
gracefully coped with, than on that fourth 
floor of a gaunt Parisian house. I pre- 
sently found out that Colonel Neville 
had known my own father, Sir Armine 
Brackenbury. The colonel was dead now, 
however, and some bubble speculation, in 
which he had invested his wife’s fortune, 
had proved the ruin of the family. Mrs. 
Neville, as she unaffectedly told me, gave 
lessons in music; and on her earnings, and 
the produce of Maud’s sketches, mother and 
daughter now lived. But Paris, during 
the siege, was frightfully dear, while few 
of the wealthy who remained there cared 
to learn music or to buy drawings. 

Poor as my new friends were, they had 
never learned to steel their hearts against 
those who were poorer still; and among 
their pensioners was a brown, ragged, 
little Italian boy, who might have been 
twin brother to one of Murillo’s urchins. 
Little Giacomo’s padrone had run away, 
and the crop of halfpence dwindled to 
nothing; and Giacomo, and his monkey 
too, might have died of sheer hunger, but 
for Maud.- The little fellow was the “sig- 
norina’s” chief model and devoted slave, 
and when not munching his crusts, or 
capering about the courtyard, was sure to 
be asleep in a sunny corner, the monkey 
crouched beside him, its little weird face 
looking unutterably old, sage, and solemn, 
as it watched over its master’s slumbers. 

Then it came about that I fell in love 
with Maud, and that my love was returned, 
and that Mrs. Neville’s consent was 
given, and only that of my father was 
needed. Towards this time, the armistice 
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opened the long-sealed gates of Paris, 
letters passed freely, and trade partially 
revived. Then came Sir Armine’s answer 
—a cold, measured, courteous refusal— 
coupled with a guarded reminder that the 
property was unentailed ; that it behoved me 
to ‘marry money,” so as to pay off certain 
mortgages ; and that such a marriage as I 
suggested was absurdly out of the question. 
Then, too, Mrs. Neville showed that she 
could be proud. She resented my father’s 
decision; the engagement was broken off ; 
and Maud and I saw each other no longer. 

Then came the stormy period of the 
Commune, and the second siege, and next, 
peace; but through all these changes I 
lingered still within the walls of Paris, 
I hardly knew why. Maud I never saw. 
I led a lonely life, shunning my friends, and 
taking long and solitary rambles through 
the most out-of-the-way parts of the city. 

On a sunny afternoon, when crowds of 
the pleasure-loving Parisians were out of 
doors, my attention was excited by some 
rare green china exposed for sale, amid 
Moorish weapons, Roman bronzes, and 
medieval stained glass, at a curiosity-shop 
on one of the shabbier boulevards. I had 
always been somewhat of a _ collector, 
within the modest limits of my purse, and 
knew enough of china to be certain that 
this was really antique Sévres, from the 
royal manufactory, and that the date, 
which was that of one of the latter years 
of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign, was genuine. 
The price, too, was temptingly low. My 
apprehension was that the cups, authentic 
enough, were damaged articles vamped up 
for sale, with false glaze, and refiring, and 
transparent cement—artifices well known 
to the trade. 

The master of the shop, a stout-built 
Jew—whose French was spoken with a 
foreign accent, and whose hawk’s eyes I 
caught regarding, as with hungry scrutiny, 
my gold watchguard, and the jewelled 
toys dangling from it—smiled greasily as 
though he had read my thoughts. 

“Taste a sip of coffee from one of 
these!” he said, bowing; “you will be 
sure, then, milor, that it is sound, if your 
excellency will honour the poor Jew so 
far? Ah, monsieur, I will not detain you 
@ moment.” 

A good many moments elapsed, and 
then the shopkeeper returned, followed 
by a black-eyed young Jewess of fourteen, 
with a brass tray, on which were a coffee- 
pot and sugar-bowl. My host selected, 
apparently at random, one of the green 





cups, into which the girl poured the coffee. 
I tasted it. It seemed very nice and very 
strong. I drank off the rest, and turned 
to complete the bargain. 

“ Agreed, then, for the four hundred 
francs,” said I, “and if you will be good 
enough “as 

When, to my surprise, my voice failed 
me; my knees grew weak; there was a 
strange humming in my ears, and a red 
cloud seemed to flit before my eyes. 
Through the cloud I dimly saw one, two, 
three, hook-nosed faces appear from the 
inner recesses of the shop. 

“Tf you are ill, monsieur,” said the Jew, 
rudely, “ you had better repose yourself.” 
And he forced me down upon a low sofa, 
partly concealed by a curtain. My head 
had hardly touched the frowsy pillow before 
I sank into a deep and heavy stupor. How 
long this endured I cannot tell, but pre- 
sently I found myself wandering through 
the ghostly panorama of a strangely-vivid 
dream. Many and many a night since then 
has that terrible dream recurred to me in 
broken fragments, but never with the life- 
like reality of its first presentment. 

Methought I was in a Roman palace, 
the vast, shadowy halls of which gleamed 
with marbles, and gilding, and rare trea- 
sures from the plundered East, where 
dusky slaves, in white tunics and with 
turbaned heads, moved noiselessly to and 
fro; and the fountains that splashed and 
tinkled in the courts spread coolness and 
perfume around them, grateful in the 
sultry heat. At the gate watched the 
t . . 
emperor’s guards. I could see their lofty 
helmets and breastplates inlaid with gold. 
I was myself a patrician, doubtless, for my 
white robe and white buskins were edged 
with the privileged purple, while near me 
were other patricians, and men in homelier 
garb, who came, and went, and whispered 
with pale faces and trembling lips. And 
I knew that there was a conspiracy, and 
that I was one of those who had conspired 
against the tyrant to whom belonged all 
these splendours. Cssar was to die, and 
to die by poison. Already the bribed cup- 
bearer, perhaps, had poured the poiscn into 
his wine, and, despite his legions and his 
pomp, the lord of Rome might be writhing 
in the agonies of What is this? Why, 
I am poisoned ; but surely there has been 
some mistake on the part of those who 
administered the fatal draught, for this is 
one of those which stupefy—not kill. Yes, 
I am drugged—hocussed with some vile 
stuff against which I feel my brain, my 
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pulses, my very life itself fighting in all 
the earnest instinct of self-preservation. 
The frescoed walls and marble pavements 
of the Roman palace fade away. Gone are 
the ivory couches ; the black slaves, wield- 
ing fans of peacocks’ feathers to cool the 
hot air of summer ; the gilded arms of the 
pretorians at the gate. I am lying on 
the squalid sofa in the inner part of the 
curiosity-shop, too weak to stir, too weak 
to speak, and the conversation of men 
talking near me begins to force itself upon 
my still drowsy ear. 

“Why not burn it?” said some one, 
speaking in a thick, husky voice, and very 
low. 

“We lit the furnace on purpose to melt 
down that plate which Escarboucle and 
Spiderarms, boasters that they are, pro- 
mised to bring in from the Marais; and 
now the good charcoal is wasting. What 
is hot enough for such a lump of silver 
would make short work of a Gentile’s 
carcase.” 

*“* No, no,” answered another voice, which 
I now recognised as that of the owner of 
the shop. ‘ There would be stains on the 
kitchen-floor. Besides, some bones always 
remain to tell tales. Better keep it by us 
until we can open the grating, unperceived, 
and so drop it into the water and let it 
float to the Seine. Once there, none will 
connect us with the Englishman’s disap- 
pearance.” 

“The Englishman!” It came creeping 
in upon my enfeebled mind that I was the 
Englishman in question—that I was the 
victim with respect to the disposal of 
whose remains this cool discussion, such 
as butchers might have held over a 
slaughtered calf, was going on. I re- 
membered the greedy scrutiny with which 
the dealer in curiosities had scanned the 
trinkets rattling on my watchchain, and 
had no doubt but that he had purposely 
entrapped me for the satisfaction of his 
base cupidity, 

“ Melchior is right,” chimed in a thin, 
reedy voice, which I conjectured to be that 
of an old man, “quite right. Water is 
safer than fire, my lads. Has anyone 
searched yet in the milor’s pockets ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the master of the shop. 
“Here is the purse, which is tolerably 
well lined, though these”—and I heard 
the rustling of English bank-notes—“ must 
be carefully disposed of, one by one, for 
fear the numbers should be entered in 
some book. As for the studs and rings, 
time enough to take them off him when 





we get him ready for his swim to the nets 
of St. Cloud.” 

“ But suppose he wakes ?”’ said another, 
who spoke in the accents of a stripling, and 
who now for the first time joined in the 
conversation. 

‘He'll never wake on this side of Ge- 
henna!” said the first speaker, savagely ; 
and the old man acknowledged the words 
with a chuckling laugh. “ Best make sure, 
best make sure, my dears,”’ he said, in his 
thin, cackling voice. ‘ Never leave a thing 
to chance. Once, when I was young, as 
we were putting one of them away in 
Amsterdam—aye, and he was English, too: 
a sailor—I remember we thought him dead, 
but he cried out, twice, when he touched 
the cold water of the canal, and tried to 
scramble up the slippery side and, but 
for Yosef and his crowbar 

“Oh, cut short your long-winded yarns, 
Father “Zack,” rudely interrupted the surly 
fellow who had first spoken; “ I’ll be bound 
to find a crowbar that shall prove as deft 
at skull-cracking as ever Yosef’s was ; and, 
when they take the milor to the Morgue, 
the hurt on the head will be laid on the 
keel of a barge, or the paddle-wheel of a 
Seine steamer—ho, ho!” 

The mention of Amsterdam solved what, 
to my still dulled mind, had hitherto been 
somewhat mysterious. I had perfectly 
understood every word of what I had over- 
heard, and yet the conversation had been 
couched neither in French nor English. 
Yes, it was Dutch that the men spoke, and 
that language was pretty familiar to me, 
since when a youth I had studied for a year, 
at the once famous University of Leyden. 
By a great exertion I contrived to raise my 
heavy eyelids a little, and could see that 
the group conversing consisted of four 
persons, all with marked features of the 
Hebrew type; though one had a long 
ragged gray beard, and one was not over 
sixteen years of age. The master of the 





‘| shop was the third member of the party, 


and the fourth was a stout-built, truculent- 
looking fellow, clearly the amiable person 
who had suggested that I should be got 
rid of by means of the silver-melting 
furnace. 

Up to this time I had understood well 
enough what was said, but now they 
carried on the conversation in a j 
incomprehensible to me, French, Dutch, 
and what I took for the corrupt Hebrew, 
or rather Chaldaic, which is more or 
less known to their scattered race, and 
of which the few words that I caught 
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seemed to have no reference tome. Then 
they all rose from their seats, and my 
heart throbbed fast, for, between my closed 
eyelids I could see that the stout Jew, the 
fiercest of the gang, was standing over 
me. I was too weak to rise and struggle, 
should he proceed to put into practice his 
murderous intentions, nor could I even 
call aloud. It was, therefore, with a feel- 
ing of relief scarcely to be realised that I 
saw Melchior draw him away, saying: 

“No, no! After dark, I tell you! I 
won’t have the job done till then.” 

And then came the shuffling of feet and 
the muttering of voices, as that evil com- 
pany departed. 

Although my bodily weakness was still 
extreme, my mind was gradually and 
surely growing clearer, as my brain shook 
off the effects of the potion that as yet 
benumbed my limbs. The Jews were 
gone. Melchior and his accomplices, no 
doubt, considered me to be as assured a 
prey as the fly that is enveloped in the 
glutinous threads of a spider’s web. They 
confided in the strength of the drug, and 
had left no guard over me; for I was the 
only tenant of the shop, lying, as I did, in 
a darkling nook, half-hidden by a curtain. 
It is probable that the villains had mis- 
calculated the power of the narcotic, and 
that an overdose, as often happens, had 
saved my life by exciting, instead of stupe- 
fying, the nerves. But what was I todo? 
| In vain I tried to rise. In vain I moved 
my dry lips and strove to speak. I could 
not. My languid head fell back, power- 
less, on the frowsy pillow of the sofa. Oh! 
it was an agony beyond words that I 
endured, as, helpless, speechless, I could 
see afar off the sunny boulevard with its 
gay groups of loungers, and knew that a 
summons would bring a hundred rescuers 
to my aid. Yet the summons remained 
unuttered, and the promenaders passed 
on, unconscious; and there I lay, like a 
sheep at the shambles, waiting, passively, 
till it should be dark, and my kidnappers 
find it convenient to complete their work. 

There is a point at which mental agony, 
as there is a point at which physical pain 
seems to come to a dull dead stop. Tor- 
ture cannot be pushed beyond a certain 
limit; and what has disappointed ingenious 
tyranny in the case of the infliction of 
bodily suffering, since first despotic cruelty 
began to work its will, is true of those 
less material pangs that affect our moral 
nature. My mind, long kept upon the 
rack, became apathetic at last. I began 





to grow indifferent to the fate that awaited 
me. Die I must; and I found myself able 
to await the approach of night, and the 
return of the murderers, with a stolid 
equanimity that would have done credit 
to a Stoic. 

I could understand, now, for the first 
time, those old stories of the American 
forest or prairie, in which Indian prisoners, 
enduring protracted torments at their 
captors’ hands, had refused the oppor- 
tunity of escape which some white man’s 
compassion afforded, and remained, inert 
and uncomplaining, to perish, by inches, 
as it were, at the stake. I found myself 
philosophically meditating on the death I 
was to die, and the subsequent proceedings 
of the assassins. No doubt there was, 
near the shop, some one of those subter- 
ranean channels of running water, which 
connect the immense sewers with the out- 
falls into the Seine. It was but, with 
crow and lever, to lift a heavy iron 
grating, and then there would be a fall 
and a splash 

Would the villains in whose toils I was 
ever expiate their guilt, I felt myself 
marvelling, with a kind of lazy wonder, 
beneath the keen couperet of the guillotine, 
or in clanking irons and the yellow serge 
of the galley-slave ? Perhaps not. Perhaps 
my murder might be added to the list of 
undetected crimes, that are as a blot on 
our vaunted civilisation. The hoary old 
sinner who had cackled out his reminis- 
cences of the “putting away” of an 
English sailor some fifty years ago, had 
kept his rascal neck from the hangman’s 
touch hitherto. 

By what ill-starred influence had I 
wandered, like a silly sheep that strays 
into the very jaws of the wolf, into that 
den of thieves! Probably the shop itself 
was but a blind for the unlawful commerce 
it covered, and the foreign Jews, receivers 
of plunder, and, at need, plunderers them- 
selves, did not expect or desire legitimate 
custom. Most likely they had made Hol- 
land too hot to hold them; and when they 
had exhausted the rich mine of Paris, would 
try other hunting-grounds, in London, 
Frankfort, or Warsaw, perchance; until 
one day Nemesis, in the shape of a de- 
tective officer, should tap them on the 





shoulder. 


The Morgue! Yes. The scoundrel 
spoke truth. Dragged from the nets of 
St. Cloud, with the mud and water-weed 
clinging to my dank hair and dripping 
garments, I should be laid out on those 
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wet stones, to be stared at by the curious, 
until, at last, the waif should be recognised. 
Foul play would be suspected, not proved. 
The name of Arthur Brackenbury would 
appear in the death-list of the London 
papers, and a few good fellows would be 
sorry, for a few minutes, as they puffed 
out their cigar-smoke after dinner, and 
spoke of “poor Arthur.” But Maud 

The remembrance of Maud Neville 
seemed to give me a little strength. I 
raised my head, and made a feeble effort 
to rise to my feet; but I might as well 
have tried to lift the granite obelisk in the 
Place de la Concorde; and I sank back, 
groaning. Over my limbs the baleful 
drug yet asserted its power, while my 
brain was quite clear, and my perceptions 
acute. Ha! Someone was entering the 
shop, from the open door that led to the 
boulevard—a customer, perhaps! Could I 
but appeal to such a one, I might yet be 
saved. But the figure halted, hesitatingly, 
in the doorway. It was that of a boy—a 
ragged, picturesque little fellow—with a 
hurdy-gurdy slung at his back, and a 
monkey nestling and gibbering beneath 
the shelter of his brown jacket. 

“Carita, signori! A little charity for 
the poverino from abroad!” said the boy, 
with outstretched hand; and then, meeting 
with no response, seemed about to turn 
and leave the apparently empty shop. 1 
knew the face and the voice. It was 
Maud’s model and favourite, little Gia- 
como. Could I but enlist him in my cause, 
all might yet be well. But my voice failed 
me. In agony I strained every nerve in 
the effort to speak. The boy was stepping 
across the threshold. 

“Giacomo!” Very weak and hollow, 
to my own senses, was the sound of my 
voice. It fell on the boy’s quick ear, and 
he started. 

*“ Who calls?” asked Giacomo, in Italian. 
I could but repeat his name feebly. He 
advanced, peering into the comparative 
darkness of the shop, and soon caught 
sight of me. 

“Excellency!” he cried, his dark eyes 
flashing fifty questions at once; “ you 
ill—_—_” 

There was no time to lose. At any 
moment, one of the Jews, hearing the 
sound of voices in the shop, might enter, 
and then the boy would be driven forth, 
and my last hope of succour gone. 

“Stoop down your ear, Giacomo, for 
the signorina’s sake,” I said, gasping; and 
when the boy bent over me I managed, in 








faltering accents, to communicate how it 
was with me, and in what bitter and 
deadly peril I was. ‘Go to Mrs. Neville— 
to Miss Maud,” I said; “the police will 
hearken to them, while if you a 

“ Right, excellency!” exclaimed the boy, 
showing his white teeth. “ Nobody but 
Miss Maud believe little Italian beggar- 
boy. Keep courage, caro signore; Giacomo 
not let English gentleman be murdered by 
those hounds of hell.” 

He was gone, and I could catch the 
quick patter of his active feet upon the 
pavement. Giacomo had always liked me, 
partly for some kindness I had shown him, 
but more for the sake of his dear patroness. 
He was a sharp-witted urchin. Would he 
reach Maud in time P 

Ah! but the daylight waned, and my 
heart sank within me, as I remembered 
the chapter of accidents, and how many 
chances might prevent the boy’s finding 
Miss Neville, or Miss Neville’s being im- 
mediately able to induce the authorities 
to listen to the boy’s story. Yes, the day- 
light waned. Even the ticking of the 
tall clock that stood near me sounded 
ominously and unnaturally loud as it re- 
corded the flight of one moment after 
another, each beat of the pendulum bring- 
ing nearer and nearer the fatal instant when 
the assassins should return. An hour, and 
yet half an hour, passed slowly by. The 
lamps were twinkling on the half-deserted 
boulevard. Then I heard a heavy tread, 
the creaking of a door, a murmur of con- 
versation. 

“ Time to shut up shop, and tap yonder 
cask, eh ? ” said a brutal voice that I well 
knew—that of the sturdy, low-browed 
fellow who was foremost in the plot. 

“Not yet. Toclose the shutters before 
the usual hour might attract notice,” 
answered Melchior, cautiously. ‘In 
twenty minutes we will.” 

Twenty minutes! Was that all the 
time that I had, then, to live? It seemed 
but too probable. Giacomo’s mission had 
doubtless proved a failure. I was too 
feeble to offer resistance, and my remon- 
strances would, I knew, speedily be silenced 
for ever. Even bribery would be useless in 
suchacase. Dead men tell no tales. How 
unpityingly did the tall clock tick on! 

The time was at an end. Melchior, 
aided by the lad, was putting up the 
shutters. The windows were now darkened. 
It only remained to close the door. 

“‘ Now, to make certain of sleepy-head 


here !” growled out the sturdy Jew, draw- 
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ing near, and swaying in his powerful hand 
something heavy. 

“ Let Melchior fasten the door first, my 
son!” piped out the old man. 

As Melchior tried to close the door, some 
one opposed the action. A man ina rough 
pea-coat, with his collar raised and hat 
slouched over his face, pushed his way 
into the shop. 

“Peste, bourgeois, you’re in a hurry to 
be off to the theatre,” said the new-comer, 
“that you slam your door against cus- 
tomers in that way—hein ? ” 

“What goods might you wish to buy?” 
asked Melchior, in a voice that trembled, 
do what he would. 

‘Let us look about us a bit first,” said 
the man in the pea-coat, with a quiet irony 
in his tone, that made the others uneasy. 
“One of you, I see, seems to have had a 
drop too much. You are trying to sober 
him, eh P” 

“The gentleman is ill!” stammered 
Melchior, with white lips. The stout- 
built Jew muttered a curse. 

“ Ay, but you'll not cure his headache 
with a hammer or a crowbar, will you, 
4] comrade ? ” demanded the intruder, mock- 
ingly, and then he whistled shrilly. 

** Come in, vous autres!” he cried ; and 
the shop was filled in a moment by gen- 
darmes and agents of police; and in the 
twinkling of an eye, after a brief and fruit- 
less struggle, the four miscreants were 
overpowered and secured. 

“ Now that we have put bracelets on the 
wrists of these braves gens,” said the sub- 
commissary, opening his coat and showing 
the tricoloured scarf beneath, “‘ may I ask 
you, monsieur——” 

But now my overwrought brain gave 
way, and I remember nothing more until 
I found myself lying in bed, very weak, 
haggard, and hollow-eyed. Who was that 
sitting by me. Surely it was Mrs. Neville. 

“You have been ill fora long time!” 
she said, kindly; “a long time, but you 
are out of danger now, and—so the doctor 
says—may hear good news.” 

Two more figures beside my bed. One 
is that of Maud. The other—I can hardly 
believe my eyes—is that of my father, Sir 
Armine. He smiles upon me with a kinder 
and a more softened expression in his face 
than I had ever seen there, and places, 
without a word, Maud’s hand in mine. 

Sir Armine Brackenbury’s crust of 
worldliness had given way at last; and on 
hearing that to Maud’s promptitude and 
urgent entreaties to the authorities my 











life was due, my father had hurried to 
Paris, formally to ask Miss Neville’s hand 
in marriage for his son. 

The Jews, to whom many crimes were 
brought home, are, I believe, working out 
a life-long sentence at Lambetta. 

Giacomo, in comparative competence, 
has been restored to his native country, 
and I have for three years been Mand’s 
happy husband. 





A STRANGE PREACHER. 

Upon the 27th of April, 1605, Rowland 
White wrote to the Earl of Shrewsbury: 
“ At court there is one Haydock, of New 
College, Oxford, by profession a doctor of 
physic, who uses oftentimes to make long 
sermons in his sleep. The King’s Majesty 
heard him one night; the next time, the 
Dean of the Chapel and Sir Thomas 
Chaloner; the third time, my lord of 
Cranborne caused a bed to be put up in 
his drawing-room at court, and heard him 
preach, and sent for my Lord Pembroke, 
Lord Shandos, Lord Danvers, Lord Marre, 
and others. He doth very orderly begin 
with his prayer; then to his text, and 
divides it, and when he hath well and 
learnedly.touched every part, he concludes 
it, and, with groaning and stretching, 
awakes, and remembers nothing he said. 
The man seems to be a very honest man, 
of a good complexion, of a civil conver- 
sation, and discreet; hath no books or 
place of study ; and twice or thrice a week 
usually preaches. Yet the king will not 
say what he thinks of it. He will hear 
and sift him ere he depart from court.” 

This preaching phenomenon, who turned 
his bed into a pulpit, and instead of 
sending his auditors to sleep kept them 
wide awake, while he, to all appearances, 
slumbered himself, was ‘‘ born at Grewal, 
in Hampshire; bred in grammar-iearning 
at Winchester,” and admitted a fellow of 
New Oollege in 1590. After taking the 
usual degrees he went abroad for some 
years, returning to Oxford to print a 
ponderous book upon painting and en- 
graving, dedicated to the founder of the 
Bodleian Library. Haydock was reputed 
to be a dullard, with little or no scholar- 
ship, until he suddenly aroused the wonder 
of the collegiate world by preaching Latin 
sermons in his bed, sermons larded with 
well-chosen quotaticns from languages, 
such as Greek and Hebrew, of which he 
had hitherto been deemed utterly ignorant. 
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Says Anthony 4 Wood, “He would take a 
text in his sleep, and deliver a good sermon 
upon it; and though his auditory were 
willing to silence him by pulling, hauling, 
and pinching, yet would he pertinaciously 
persist to the end and sleep still,” waking 
up only when he had ended his discourse, 
to express his surprise at seeing so many 
people about his bedside; and to increase 
the wonderment, when he was persuaded 
to exercise his marvellous gift beyond the 
college precincts, his thoughts were ex- 
pressed in plain English. 

The fame of the sleeping preacher “ fled 
abroad with a light wing,” and in 
time reached London, and came to the 
ears of King James. Ever anxious to 
seize an opportunity for displaying his 
acuteness in getting to the heart of a 
mystery, his Majesty caused inquiries to 
be made at Oxford respecting the som- 
nolent sermoniser, and the information 
furnished by the authorities of the Uni- 
versity whetting his curiosity still more, 
James directed that Haydock should be 
summoned to town, to give the court a 
taste of his quality. The bird, however, 
had flown. After a while he was discovered 
at Salisbury, where he was fast making 
himself a reputation as a successful 
physician. The retiring doctay was in- 
formed of the king’s desire to hear bim 
preach. He would much rather have 
remained where he was, but had no choice 
but to obey with a good grace, and trust 
to luck for a safe deliverance through the 
ordeal. 

When the king made one of a select 
congregation gathered round the bed set 
up for the exhibition, Haydock “ began 
with a prayer, then took a text from 
Scripture, which he significantly enough 
insisted upon for awhile, but after made 
an excursion against the Pope, the cross 
in baptism, and the last canons of the 
Church of England, and so concluded 
sleeping.” What the king thought of the 
sermon he kept to himself, but sending 
for the preacher the next morning, he 
“privately handled him like a cunning 
surgeon,” before allowing his privy- 
councillors to try their skill in cross- 
examination. Tired of being put to the 
question, and fencing with such sharp 
interrogators, Haydock wisely concluded 
it would be better to make a clean breast 
of it, than dare royal resentment by obsti- 
nately persisting in an imposture sure to 
be unmasked, and volunteered to confess 
the whole of the deceit wherewith he had 





abused the world, if it would please his 
Majesty to pardon the offence, and deliver 
him from punishment. Having thus 
thrown up the cards, the doctor was 
necessarily compelled to make a formal 
confession of his wrong-doing, a con- 
fession James, “out of the depth of his 
wonderful judgment,” considered not suf- 
ficiently clear and explicit, so there being 
no other way out of the difficulty, Hay- 
dock indited a full, and seemingly true, 
account of how he came to be tempted to 
practise on the credulity of the Oxonians, 
and of the manner in which he carried 
out the cheat. 

Haydock’s story was a curiousone. He 
went to Oxford with the intention of 
devoting himself to the study of divinity, 
hoping in good time to qualify himself for 
the pulpit, but finding his desire incapable 
of realisation, by reason of his being 
afflicted with a slow, imperfect utterance 
and a stammering tongue, he, much 
against the grain, relinquished divinity for 
medicine. By-and-by it unluckily came 
to his remembrance that, when he was a 
Winchester boy, his schoolmates averred 
he was in the habit of talking Latin, and 
repeating verses, in his sleep. Turning 
the matter in his mind, he resolved to 
ascertain if, by speaking at the time of 
night he had been wont to talk in his 
sleep, he could achieve a readier utterance 
than he was capable of in broad daylight. 
Having studied physic to good purpose, 
Haydock commenced his odd experiment 
by trying what he could say on medical 
subjects, immediately upon waking from 
his first sleep after midnight, and, to his 
delight, found himself able to discourse 
readily in the silence of the night, when 
nobody was near to profit by his eloquence. 
His thoughts came freely, and his tongue 
did its office without hesitation. After 
practising in this way night after night for 
some time, he determined to try the effect 
of changing the subject of his midnight 
exercises. He accordingly selected a text, 
cogitated over it for three or four days, 
and then sat up in bed one night, after 
enjoying a nap, and preached aloud to 
himself a sermon which seemed to his 
judgment to be a tolerably good one. 
Thus encouraged, Haydock renewed his 
theological studies, and turned them to 
account in his nightly preachings. One 
night he was overheard by someone lying 
in the next room, and next day all in the 
college were made aware that Mr. Haydock 
had preached a learned discourse in his 
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sleep. He did not contradict the re- 
port, but yielded to the temptation of 
acquiring notoriety, if not fame, and 
humoured the deception. “I do here,” 
said he in his petition to the king, craving 
pardon on the plea that he had no sinister 
plot, purpose, or drift, to disturb church 
or commonwealth, “‘I do here, in the 
naked simplicity of a most thankful and 
penitent soul, ingenuously confess and 
acknowledge, that this use of my nocturnal 
discourse, seeming to be said in deep and 
sound sleep, when indeed I was waking, 
and had more perfect sense of that I con- 
ceived and spoke than when by day I 
attempted the same, was from the begin- 
ning a voluntary thing, done with know- 
ledge, upon a discovery in myself of a 
greater ability and freedom of memory, 
invention, and speech, in that mild, quiet, 
and silent repose of the night, than in the 
daytime I found.” 

Having brought the impostor to book, 
James looked leniently upon his trans- 
gression, as one arising from human in- 
firmity rather than maliciousness; for, 
unjustifiable as his conduct might be, 
Haydock had injured no one but himself, 
and had never taken advantage of his 
opportunity to “murder, hack, and maul” 
the faith of his credulous hearers. So 
“the sleeping preacher” received the 
pardon he craved, and, returning to Salis- 
bury, won the reputation as a doctor of 
medicine which was denied him as a divine. 
After some years he removed to London, 
and died there, just before the quarrel be- 
tween the Crown and the Commons cul- 
minated in war. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF “4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &c, &c. 
pees ee 
BOOK VI. GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. 
CHAPTER VI. AND LAST. MADELEINE’S MOTTO. 


“ Anp he is really gone! Gone without 
a word?” 

“He is really gone, my dear. I have 
the sight of my own eyes, and Mrs. 
Kellett’s positive assurance, for the fact. 
I must say he has not managed his de- 
parture cleverly; to anybody who cares 
to think about it, it must seem sudden and 
mysterious, but no doubt he considered that 
it did not apparently matter to anyone, 
and so he did not care. It is an unqualified 
admission of defeat; and that is all which 
concerns us.” 











Ida Pemberton hardly followed Lady 
Olive’s observations; her mind was too 
full of the sense that she was free. 

“Gone!” she repeated again. ‘‘ Do you 
think it is only for awhile? Do you think 
he will write to me any more ?” 

“No, Ida, I do not. I am happy and 
thankful to believe that you will never 
hear more of Geoffrey Dale.” 

“But the people here—Clement Kin- 
dersley, and the rest; will he drop all com- 
munication with them ?” 

* As for Clement Kindersley, I cannot 
say ; from what I have learned from Mrs. 
Kellett, I should think that detestable 
young man was, to a considerable extent, 
in his power, but we need not trouble 
ourselves about their mutual relations. 
From the moment that Mr. Dale received 
your letter he knew he was ‘ played out,’ 
as people of his sort say, here, and he 
made up his mind to be off.” 

Lady Olive spoke in as light and easy a 
tone as she could assume, seeing that Ida 
was much agitated. 

“Tell me again—I hardly understand— 
how it was that you saw him? ” 

“ When you sent Bessy West to tell 
me her story, a portion of it confirmed 
@ previous suspicion of my own. You re- 
member that you refused to tell me when 
and where you had met Mr. Dale, and also 
that when I asked you what sort of man 
he was to look at, you made an excuse, 
and did not attempt to describe him. I 
could not get hold of the suspicion that 
arose in my mind while you were with 
me, but it came clearly enough when I 
picked up the envelope of the letter 
you had read to me—his letter: you had 
let it fall on the hearth-rug—and found 
it was exactly the same as some I had had 
from Mrs. Kellett, and had the name of 
the Wrottesley maker on it. In an instant 
everything was clear to me, and I was 
thinking over Mr. Dale’s scheme, when 
Bessy West asked to see me next day. 
She told me, as was natural, a much fuller 
version of her story than she had_told you, 
and I saw my way to a complete defeat of 
Mr. Dale’s scheme in it, though not exactly 
as you did.” 

“Why, what more than his promise of 
marriage to another woman could be re- 
qe to make him give up all claim to 
me?” 

“ As it turns out, you are right, my dear. 
It is plain that nothing else was wanted. 
But I thought, considering the stake in- 
volved, and the cool audacity he had 
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already shown, he might possibly brazen 
out even this, and, at all events, venture 
on molesting you so as to involve Mr. 
Dwearris in a quarrel, and bring your name 
forward.objectionably. Something which 
Bessy West told me, concerning her last 
interview with the wicked man who had 
betrayed her, led me to believe that I could 
drive him into complete surrender.” 

“ What was that?” 

“Simply, my dear, that Bessy West’s 
story proved the justice of Mrs. Pem- 
berton’s suspicions; that Geoffrey Dale 
did rob the man who died in your father’s 
house of his money, and that he gave a 
portion of it to Bessy West in the identical 
box which Mr. Randall described to your 
step-mother, and which had formerly be- 
longed to her.”’ 

“Oh, Lady Olive! ” 

“Yes, dear,” said Lady Olive, “it is 
horribly painful; but it is better to know 
all the worst— you will the sooner get 
over it. Where is the box? ” 

Ida pointed to it. Lady Olive examined 
it and laid it down. 

“T knew,” she continued, “that he could 
not face or defy such proof as this; and, 
without letting Bessy West discover that 
her story had told me anything more than 
she meant to tell, I resolved to see Mr. 
Dale, and ensure his leaving Wrottesley 
without any further annoyance to you or 
anyone. I asked Bessy West whether 
she could come with me to Mrs. Kellett’s. 
She was willing to confront him, and tell 
her story before his face, if necessary ; and 
she said she could get out in the evening. 
I accordingly met her in the town, and, as 
you know, we saw Mr. Dale, travelling-bag 
in hand, just as he left Mrs. Kellett’s 
house. I went on then, and ascertained 
from Mrs. Kellett that he had settled with 
her and gone away ‘for good,’ as she said, 
with emphasis.” 

“But only to Beech Lawn.” 

“Don’t be uneasy, Ida; indeed, you 
need not. Everything belonging to him 
has been sent on to London, and long 
before this he has followed his belongings. 
I believe we shall never see or hear more 
of him, unless we make inquiries, which 
we are not likely to do.” 

“You really believe that I am quite 
free?” 

“T am sure of it, my dear.” 

Ida laid her head on Lady Olive 
Despard’s knees, and cried as a tired 
child might have cried. 

“T don’t deserve the release,” she said, 





through her tears; “and yet I feel it, 
somehow, doubly for papa’s sake and 
Mary’s. When must I tell all the truth 
to my uncle?” 

“Not at all if you would rather not. 
He confided all his cares and directions 
respecting you to me, in the first instance. 
Would it be a relief to you that I should 
tell him that he need feel neither care nor 
anxiety, that he may consign Mrs. Pem- 
berton’s warning to oblivion, and believe 
implicitly that there is no shadow op your 
home-life now ? ” 

“Tt would, indeed, Lady Olive. If you 
will do this for me, I shall be—quite 
happy.” 

Ida said the last words lingeringly, and 
with an effort which Lady Olive under- 
stood. ‘“ Quite happy” was too much for 
her to say for the present, and for some 
time to come. 

“And about Bessy West?,” said Lady 
Olive, after a pause. 

“ Yes, I have thought about her. She 
and I have a strange bond between us 
now.” 

“One which must not be drawn closer. 
I think she is even more thankful than 
you are to escape from him. Had 
he kept the promise by which he lared 
her from her home, she would have been 
a miserable and possibly a wicked woman. 
Free from him, she has the future in which 
to expiate the past. And she has suffered, 
Ida, as you could not have suffered, for 
she really loved him, while you never did.” 

“Tf I had only known, at the time——” 

“Ah, yes, that is the refrain of the 
universal song; and none of us ever know 
at the time. But we must think for the 
future now, and I really believe Bess 
West is right———” Lady Olive hesitated. 
*“ You must not be hurt, Ida.” 

“T shall not be hurt; tell me what she 
says.” 

“She says that she would rather not 
return to your service, as you kindly pro- 
posed. Now I see you are hurt; you 
think you wronged her, and that she 
refuses to give you an opportunity of 
repairing the wrong—that this is the pride 
of the inferior. But it is not so, dear; 
and she is wiser than you. After all, you 
were the woman for whom he actually did 
forsake her, and she did become your 
servant. There never could be a re-estab- 
lishment of the proper relations between 
you, and it is better you should not 
attempt fictitious ones. You can always 
be kind to Bessy West at a distance.” 
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Ida shook her head. 

“Ah,” she said sadly, “ you are right, 
no doubt, and at all events I must do as 
yousay. I cannot go against Bessy West’s 
will. But she never liked me; she helped 
me when the end came for Mary’s sake, 
and she will never quite forgive me, rest 
assured. No, dear Lady Olive, near or far, 
Bessy West will never take kindness from 
me.” 

There was deep distress at Beech Lawn, 
for not only had Madeleine to tell her 
father of Clement’s departure, with the 
vague apprehensions which it produced, 
and the certainty of his misconduct, 
which it implied, but Mr. Conybeare’s 
condition was alarming. -Mr. Kindersley 
was quite bewildered, and Madeleine found 
herself obliged to control her feelings, to 
conceal the knowledge she had gained of 
her brother’s previous misdeeds, and to re- 
assure her father. Mr. Kindersley’s appre- 
hensions were not allayed by his discovery 
that Mr. Durant had left Wrottesley with 
unaccountable suddenness on the evening 
of the same day, and he was haunted by 
the fear that the two were about no good, 
in company ; for he did not believe 
Clement’s story to his sister. Mr. Kin- 
dersley knew more about Clement than 
Madeleine knew, and he thought.it most 
probable that he had adopted the alarming 
and romantic tone in order to half frighten, 
half wheedle her into giving him all the 
money she could muster. It was, however, 
vain to speculate about it ; they must per- 
force wait for the promised communica- 
tion from Clement; and Madeleine’s task, 
that of supporting her father’s spirits, in 
the meantime, was not an easy one. She 
fulfilled it, however, with the ready sweet- 
ness which characterised her. Supposing 
his story to be true, even in part, Mr. 
Kindersley felt certain that Clement would 
speedily require further supplies of money, 
and, therefore, their ignorance of his 
whereabouts could not last long. The 
days passed, however, and no news of 
Clement reached them. 

Mr. Conybeare’s illness took a favourable 
turn, and, after a short time,.Frank Lester 
prescribed for his convalescent patient the 
usual “change of air.” Now Mr. Cony- 
beare was almost as obstinate in his local 
attachments as Tim Linkinwater, and 
travel, more extended in its range than 
from the bank to Beech Lawn, would have 
been utterly abhorrent to his soul. To 
Beech Lawn, however, he consented to go, 
and Madeleine found herself constrained 





to undertake the office of hostess, and what 
Frank Lester called “finishing nurse,” to 
the last person in the world to whom she 
could have imagined herself useful. 

The days passed on, and Madeleine’s 
patient was regaining his strength. He 
was also studying his young hostess 
closely; and as Griffith Dwarris was 
frequently with them, he had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the relations between 
him and Madeleine, of which Mr. Kin- 
dersley was entirely unconscious. Mr. 
Conybeare rather enjoyed his convalescent 
sojourn at Beech Lawn; it afforded him a 
very favourable glimpse of domestic life, 
though, he never failed to observe to him- 
self, as there was no Mrs. Kindersley in 
question, the modification of his opinion as 
to the preferableness of bachelorhood was 
only indirect and comparative. He had 
quite a gay time of it, for him ; for there 
was bright winter weather just then, and 
the Dingle House people came to see him, 
and the brother and sister from Despard 
Court. Lady Olive found great favour in 
Mr. Conybeare’s eyes ; so that he one day 
said something to her which led to an 
unreserved conversation between them on 
the subject of Griffith and Madeleine, in 
the course of which Lady Olive told Mr. 
Conybeare the story of the hopes which had 
been temporarily excited by the supposed 
loss of all on board the Albatross. Mr. 
Conybeare listened attentively, made some 
trifling comment, and then changed the 
subject; but the following day he told 
Madeleine, when she came to read to him 
as usual, that he wanted to talk to her 
instead, and would trouble her to come and 
sit on a footstool by his side. Madeleine 
obliged him, wondering, when he said to 
her, gravely : 

“My dear, you are the best girl I know, 
and Griffith Dwarris is by far the finest 
fellow. Marriage, as you know, is against 
my principles, but it is strictly in ac- 
cordance with yours. I consider you 
very foolish in general, but very wise in 
particular; and I mean to get your father’s 
consent for you this evening.” 

“Oh, Mr. Conybeare! ” 

“Yes, yes! You don’t know what to 
say, so don’t say anything. You want to 
know how I shall get your father’s con- 
sent. I'll tell you: by simply informing 
him that I have left Griffith Dwarris 
everything I possess—it was done a year 
ago—and that the very ‘best thing we 
can do is to make a partner of him im- 
mediately.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Conybeare !” 

* Don’t cry, Madeleine; I cannot bear 
to see you cry, even for gladness. You 
are sure I have your consent? Yes, I see 
that is all safe. And—Madeleine ’—here 
Mr. Conybeare smiled with traitorous 
slyness—“ do you think, under the circum- 
stances, you would mind just giving one 
daughter-like kiss to a childless old— 
‘bear !’” 


A week later—when Christmas was 
drawing very near, and casting its shadows 
of memory and association before it: 
shadows which must fall darkly on even 
prosperous and hopeful homes—a party 
was assembled at Beech Lawn, which 
included the friends who were so much 
together habitually, with the extraordinary 
addition of Mr. Dwarris. Audrey and 
Griffith agreed between themselves that 
their father was a different man since 
Griffith’s happiness had been assured by 
Mr. Conybeare’s action; and in this in- 
stance the attraction proved itself very 
strongly—the recluse had been tempted 
into society. Mr. Conybeare and Mr. 
Kindersley were talking—as men whose 
interests are in common can always talk 
unweariedly—of business; Lady Olive 
and Mr. Dwarris were playing chess; 
Griffith and Madeleine were singing “ the 
old songs”—which either bring exquisite 
pleasure or intolerable pain, when their 
music is a tribute to the past—and, appa- 
rently, for their own exclusive gratifica- 
tion, for Audrey Dwarris and Frank Lester 
had walked into the conservatory, and were 
but dimly to be seen, and not ait all to 
be heard, by the others of the party. Ida 
was seated by the fireside, and her eyes 
were raised with an expression of flattering 
attention to the face of Lord Barr, who 
stood on the hearthrug at a little distance 
from her. 

“ Are you really in earnest?” she had 
just asked him. 

“ About visiting the colonies? Indeed 
Iam. I shall run over to see my father 
and the old place at the new year, and 
then start as soon as I can settle it. I 
have been here too long.” 

Ida said nothing. 

“Yes,” he resumed, “I have been here 
too long; and, though I have not what my 
sister calls ‘the roving fit’ on me—not one 
bit—I must go, just as if it were quite 
real,” 

Ida asked him for no explanation of 
this unreasonable state of things. She 





slightly shifted the hand-screen which she 
held, but said nothing. 

“T shall see your old house before I 
return,” continued Lord Barr. “ Would 
you like me to bring you news of it ?” 

“ Oh yes,” she answered quickly, and 
with tears in her eyes; “pray, pray do! 
I once promised that the colony should 
be ‘home’ to me, just as England was 
‘home’ to papa; but I suppose I shall 
never « 

She was interrupted by the entrance of 
a servant, who addressed Madeleine: “ A 
person,” the man said, then corrected the 
statement to “a lady,” wished to see Miss 
Kindersley at once, on very particular 
business; he had shown her into the 
library. The eyes of the father and 
daughter met, with the quick look of 
instinctive apprehension. 

“What is it? what is it?” said Mr. 
Kindersley advancing. “Stay, Madeleine, 
I will go with you.” 

“No, papa—it is only a woman—let me 
see her alone.” 

She was out of the room in a moment, 
and the others had gathered round Mr. 
Kindersley. 

Madeleine found the lady standing oppo- 
site to the fireplace in the library. She was 
a tall person, and, when she turned at 
Madeleine’s approach and her gentle ad- 
dress “You wish to see me,” she dis- 
played a handsome face, with good features, 
a bright complexion, and a bold expression. 
It was a face that Madeleine had never 
seen—that of the woman who had inquired, 
of Mrs. Kellett and Audrey Dwarris, how 
she should find her way to Beech Lawn, 
several months before. She looked steadily 
at Madeleine as she answered : 

“Yes, Miss Kindersley, I do wish to see 
you. I have a message for you from your 
brother.” 

“Pray tell me what itis. Pray take a 
seat,” said Madeleine, trembling ve 
much. “Is Clement ill? Where is he?” 

“He is not far off. He sent me on 
before to see whether he should be allowed 
to come to his father’s house—to die !” 

“Oh! how awful!” exclaimed Made- 
leine, catching at the woman’s arm to 
support herself. “To die! Is he really 
so ill as that?” 

“He is. He has been ill a long time— 
ever since he left this and came back to 
me the last time, as he did many a time 
before; but he would not hear of your 
being told until the money was gone— 
his own and what I could earn for him; and 
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now it is all over. The doctor told me 
to take him home, and think myself lucky 
if I got him there alive. It’s decline, 
you know—of the galloping kind, they 
call it.” 

She spoke roughly, but in her hard face 
and under her hard tone there was real 
distress. 

“ He’s not like himself at all, Miss Kin- 
dersley, and he’s so nervous, and fearful, 
and thinks there’s no mercy for him; but 
he’s done worse to me than ever he’s done 
to his father that I know of, and I’ve 
taken him back when he’d gone too far 
for the patience of the people that would 
have been ashamed of me—and they say a 
child is nearer still.” : 

“Nearer than what?” Madeleine said 
in a difficult whisper. 

“Nearer than a husband or a wife. 
I’m his wife.” 

“ His wife!” 

“Oh yes, this long time. We were 
married when he lodged with me in 
London first. But never mind that; it 
doesn’t matter now, nor what he did to me. 
I want nothing from anybody belonging 
to him for myself. What I want is what 
I can’t give him, for himself. I was foolish 
once and I wanted revenge, and to show 
him up—but that’s all over and done with. 
He hasn’t a month to live, and I want him 
to die in peace and comfort. Then you 
need not trouble yourselves about me. 
Give me an answer, Miss Kindersley, and 
let me get back to him.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“ He’s in the town, at a Mrs. Kellett’s. 
He said he knew she would take him in, 
and there was a doctor there.” 

At this moment Griffith Dwarris came 
into the room. 

“Your father insists upon knowing,” he 
began, “what this lady’s business with 
youis. I thought it better—I have seen you 
before,” addressing the stranger. “ What 
is the meaning of all this?” He drew 
Madeleine within his arm, and she hid 
her face on his breast, while Clement 


Kindersley’s wife told him briefly the | - 


latest incidents in the fast-closing life he 
had once saved. 


“T cannot understand how it is that 
some people have such luck,” said Lord 
Barr to his sister, as he was waiting for 
the carriage to take him to the railway 


station, two days after Clement Kin-|“ WHAT HE COST HER.” 





dersley’s return to Beech Lawn. “ Here’s 
that good-for-nothing fellow ending his 
days with every chance for repentance, 
and ‘making a good end’ with his father, 
his sister, his friend, and last—but I 
really do not think least—his wife, all occu- 
pied about him, all lavishing every care 
upon him that the most virtuous of man- 
kind could have deserved. And I suppose 
it would be very hard to tell to which of 
the four he has behaved most badly. Even 
his fancy for having Dwarris’s marriage 
with his sister solemnised, all in a hurry, 
in his room, must be complied with, 
forsooth, just because he has always been 
a plague to his family! You must admit, 
Olive, it’s discouraging to the discreet and 
the respectable.” 

“Barr, Barr, don’t try to be a cynic 
and a grumbler. He has certainly not 
deserved this merciful ending, so far as 
we can see; but perhaps they who love 
him have deserved it, have won it for him, 
and, for themselves, the taking of the sting 
out of his death.” 

“T suppose that’s it,” said Lord Barr 
resignedly. ‘“‘ Time’s nearly up,” he added, 
looking at his watch. “ You’ll let me hear 
all about everything, won’t you? It is 
rather odd, too, how quickly this place has 
become home to you, and how all these 
people have let you into their family 
secrets.” 

“It is, indeed,” said Lady Olive, and 
she laid her hand fondly on her brother’s 
shoulder; “ but family secrets are not the 
only ones I have found out. My dear 
brother, don’t be angry because I know 
yours, and have kept all I have to say 
about it until these last few minutes.” 

“* What—what do you mean? Do you 
think 

“T think yor will come back here from 
Ireland, and I have no doubt you will 
ultimately visit the colonies ; but I don’t 
think you will go alone. Trust me, Barr, 
you will win Ida Pemberton yet, if you 
only stick to Madeleine’s motto, ‘ Wait and 
hope.’ ” 











NEXT WEEK WILL BE COMMENCED 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’’ ‘‘ At Her 
Mercy,”’ “‘ Halves,’ &c., entitled, 
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